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THE PUNISHMENT OF CHILDREN.* 

Conscientious parents can have no interest in life higher 
than the well-being of their children. Children furnish an 
opportunity to do for them what we wish we had done for 
ourselves. The perplexing problems of life will remain un- 
solved until we have learned how to educate the future men 
and women. 

The home has been called a miniature moral empire, which 
suggests the idea of order. Order is born of authority and 
obedience. There can be no order without law, and a law 
must have a sanction, else it is void. Penalty or punishment 
suggests suffering. All punishment is painful. But pain 
and pleasure, however, are the two educators of life. The 
discipline of the one is negative, that of the other positive. 
The one attracts to virtue, the other repels from vice. This 
is not a capricious arrangement of man, but the method of 
nature. The hands that caress can also hurt, the voice that 
sings can also rebuke. The little child must know the mother 
that gives and the mother that denies. 

There are those who would make education stand only on 
one foot. They argue against all punishment. Not authority 
without freedom, nor freedom without authority, but authority 
.reconciled to freedom should be the aim of education. The 
instinct of liberty in the child accounts for its resistance to 
authority, the instinct of love explains its willingness to obey. 
The English philosopher, Locke, considered respect to be the 
basis of obedience, a respect which is at first hardly distin- 
guishable from fear, but which gradually blossoms into love. 
According to Fenelon, authority is the basis of obedience, — 
an authority which never yields, but which by its fairness 
compels appreciation, and in the end wins regard and affection. 
According to Rousseau, obedience flows from the existence 
of relations. In his doctrine of natural consequences, Her- 
bert Spencer endeavors to show that the necessity of obedience 

* Extract from a lecture delivered before the Chicago Ethical Society. 
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is impressed upon the child from the fact that nature associates 
certain effects with certain acts. He applies to the bringing 
up of children the doctrine of equal liberty, by which a man 
has the right to do as he pleases, provided he does not inter- 
fere with another's right to do as he pleases. In the doctrine 
of equal liberty he finds the principle of government, whether 
it be the government of a state or of a home. I do not under- 
stand, however, that this theory of education excludes the 
principle of authority, for if the authority is not exercised by 
the parent, it will be exercised by the child. We cannot live 
on equal terms with our children, for, as Perez has said, if 
we treat them as our equals, they will treat us as their 
inferiors. There is nothing more humiliating than the spec- 
tacle of a parent helpless in the presence of a child. The " let 
alone" policy cannot be accepted without definite qualifications. 
Reliance upon the principle of natural consequences will fre- 
quently lead us astray. Will Nature always adjust the effect 
to the act? Will the adjustment be always moral? It is a 
matter of experience that sometimes the natural consequence 
of an act comes so late that it is hardly recognized as having 
any relation to the act which provoked it. Then, again, it 
comes with such haste and suddenness that it leaves no time 
for reflection. It happens that Nature, after taking the child 
in hand, overleaps the limits of prudence and makes the punish- 
ment permanent in the form of a scar, or a cut, or a disease, 
when the fault was temporary and transient. It ought to be 
the aim of parents to prevent their children from being thus 
marred and maimed for life. For instance, the child is tempted 
to lean too far forward in looking out of a window. Shall 
Nature have its way and the law of gravitation avenge itself 
upon the child, by teaching it with a limb lost or an arm broken 
that it is forbidden to lean out too far ? Or shall children in 
perspiration from play or work be permitted to remain in a 
draught, that Nature may teach them by sowing in their sys- 
tem the seeds of disease, by robbing them of sight or hearing, 
that it is against the laws of health thus to expose one's self? 
Is it not even more natural for the parent to snatch away the 
child from danger ? In fact, this is the mission of the parent, 
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— to stand between the child and danger, physical as well as 
moral. We must never let go the hands of our children ; we 
must never deliver them up completely to the working of 
material laws ; we must never leave them to fight the battle 
by themselves. It is our privilege to throw around our chil- 
dren the sheltering arms. The influence of the parent must 
be like the sky overhead, like the firm ground underneath, 
like the horizon all about them, ffom which they cannot 
escape. Children are ' impulsive ; we must counteract this 
quality by our constancy. They are impatient ; we must be 
calm. They are fickle ; we must be firm. The parent must 
be to the child a kind of providence. Moreover, it is in this 
wise that each succeeding generation becomes wiser and 
stronger. If children were left to learn everything of their 
own accord by experiment and experience, then one generation 
would have no advantage over another, the experience of the 
past would be of no use to the unexperienced of to-day. Each 
generation would have to begin from the lowest level of bar- 
barism and toil its way up. It does not follow from this that 
no room should be given to children for the free play of their 
faculties, that they should be " brought up like the young lion, 
born and bred in the cage, tamed and cowed." Children must 
grapple with the future ; we must make- the page of the past 
clear to them. 

In order to be successful in the administration of discipline, 
two things must be understood : the child and the method of 
Nature. Every shortcoming in the child should be traced to 
its beginnings. Why is the child untruthful ? Who teaches 
the child to dissimulate? Nature? There is a difference 
between the moral and the physical nature of man. We can 
treat the finger or the eye without very much affecting the 
entire body. There can be local physical treatment, but no 
local moral treatment. All moral weakness is organic. Moral 
education, therefore, must not be limited or local ; it must be 
comprehensive. It must begin with the heart, out of which 
are the issues of life. 

What does it mean to punish? It means to direct dis- 
obedience to its natural result, — pain. It is the words " to 
Vol.IV.— No. 4 34 
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direct" which justify the interference of man, and make of 
education a co-operation with Nature. The purpose of punish- 
ment is to associate in the mind of the child sin with suffering. 
It is to intensify the hatred of wrong and to provoke repent- 
ance. Our aim should not be merely to make the child do 
right, but to make it love to do right. The desire to please 
us should not be confounded with the duty to love the right. 
Punishment, therefore, is repression on the one hand, and en- 
couragement on the other. He who punishes must assume all 
the dignity and impartiality of an instrument of justice. He 
must act not from passion but from principle. Obedience to 
the right should not be a matter of compulsion but of per- 
suasion. A moral law will not be respected by the child 
unless it is a law so expressed that it will be useless to protest 
against it. 

The abuse of punishment is more dangerous than the great- 
est indulgence. Punishment is a poison which only in the 
most tender and prudent hands can become a remedy. At the 
present day we have outgrown the harsh methods of the past. 
Corporal punishment is almost entirely excluded from our 
schools. The arguments in favor of it were ingenious but not 
convincing. It was said that if corporal punishment be pain- 
ful, so is all punishment painful. For instance, to single out 
a child and rebuke it before the whole class would certainly 
hurt the feelings of the child, and degrade it more or less. 
Have not children wept for hours and lost sleep and appetite 
because of a look or a word of displeasure from the teacher 
or parent ? It is further argued that the mental torture, the 
punishment of the mind, is sometimes greater than any punish- 
ment that may be given to the body. Is it not more eco- 
nomical and moral to strike at the body than at the mind ? 
We know the body ; we see the effects of the blow upon the 
cheeks. It smarts, it brings the tear to the eye ; but we do 
not see the " black and blue marks" our words leave on the 
invisible spirit, we do not see the " streaming of blood" on the 
soul. Others again have urged that the effects of corporal 
punishment are wholesome. It acts like a tonic and makes 
the blood tingle in the veins. It rouses the dormant, sluggish 
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nature, and makes the heart beat quicker, kindling at the same 
time by reaction the sense of honor in the child. These points 
have the show of strength without the reality. The hurt occa- 
sioned by corporal punishment is not to the body but to the 
mind. The effect of the blow is not only what the face shows ; 
the fingers sink deeper. It is after all the mind that is struck, 
not the face. Punishment of the body is always also punish- 
ment of the mind. But this is not all. In appealing to the 
mind, we treat the child as a rational creature. This is a claim 
of the child which we cannot ignore. Corporal punishment -is 
one-sided. Besides, corporal punishment, as Herbert Spencer 
has shown, is associated with man in the childhood of the 
world. It is the savage, who has not patience to reason or 
explain, who strikes. Corporal punishment can seldom be 
administered without passion. When we show excitement, 
we give signs of weakness. Then the young boy or girl 
becomes conscious of a power over us. This is a temptation 
to youth. The danger of corporal punishment, therefore, is 
that we can seldom administer it without losing our head. 
On the other hand, we cannot appeal to the reason without 
becoming ourselves more reasonable. The very act of appeal- 
ing to the spirit makes both the teacher and the method 
spiritual, and the finer the nature of a child, the more sen- 
sitive, the more delicate, the less material must be the punish- 
ment we inflict. The punishment must never tempt the 
child to doubt the dignity of its own nature. On the con- 
trary, it must be so administered that it will add to its self- 
respect. This is the rock on which we must build, and 
into which we must hew for the foundations that shall last. 
All the virtues are born of honor. From the very cradle and 
with the mother's milk the idea of the divinity of human 
nature should be instilled into the mind of the child, and the 
parent should do nothing which would in any way imply disre- 
spect to human nature. If we fail in this, our children are lost. 
Besides corporal punishment, there are other punishments 
which are not justifiable. To shut up a child in a dark room 
is to spur its imagination into wild fancies. Darkness is a bad 
companion. It will contract and terrify the child. Denying 
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children the necessary amount of sleep or food, exposing them 
to the inclemency of the weather, withholding from them for 
too long a time the tokens of affection, treating them as 
strangers, or as enemies, or ignoring them altogether, — these 
are measures which do more harm than good. 

Punishment should be of such a nature that, if necessary, 
the parents can share it with the children. This is important. 
" I have a great pain in your heart," said the French mother 
to her daughter. The child must know that it cannot suffer 
alone, physically, much less morally. Its suffering brings 
suffering to others. This is the lesson which will develop the 
social element in the child. The members of a family are in 
the most intimate relations. They are like the branches of a 
tree ; the frost that bites one is sure to hurt the others. 

In the second place, we must correct the faults of the child 
by its virtues ; that is to say, the strong qualities of the mind 
must spur the weak faculties into play. The relation between 
strength and weakness is not that the one should hide the 
other, but that it should lift the other to an equality with itself. 
If a child is physically strong, but morally weak, let the parent 
hold up to view the two sides of its nature, until the physically 
strong child shall be ashamed of its moral cowardice. Let the 
child look into the mirror and see first the robust, healthy, 
powerfully-built frame; let it look again into the mirror and 
see the small, selfish soul. To make the higher nature shrink 
from the lower nature and feel uncomfortable in its presence, 
to make the narrow and mean thoughts fly at the approach of 
the larger and purer thoughts, to strike at its faults through its 
virtues, to make the right in the child the judge of the wrong — 
in other words, to make the discipline self-administrative, the 
fault self-corrective, — this is the economic principle in edu- 
cation. Hence not only the duty, but also the beauty of 

obedience. 

M. M. Mangasarian. 
Chicago. 



